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ANTIQUITIES. 
: —— 

The following article, which has cost us some 
pains in the way of research, is copied from the Mer- 
cury, and is transferred to the Kaleidoscope, as likely 
to prove interesting to the antiquarian, the geologist, 
and especially to our townsmen. It forms a very 
appropriate introduction to the letter from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, to which it refers, and it will, in 
all probability, lead to further interesting communi- 
eationson the same subject. In our next, we shall 
resume the subject of the article, which we last 
week copied from the Liverpool Courier, respecting 
the dreaded irruption of the sea over the low lands 
of Cheshire into Wallasey Pool, which, our readers 
may recollect, formed the theme of three letters in 
the Mercury and Kaleidoscope, several years ago.* 1n 
the meantime, we think that the proprietors of the 
low lands between Wallasey and the sea would do 
well to ‘be on their guard, bearing in recollection the 
fate of some of the Mostyn estates, and of the God- 
win Sands, which were once in a less perilous predi- 
eament than the present possessions of some of our 
more immediate neighbours. 


REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT FOREST NEAR CROSBY, 
EXTENDING BELOW HIGH-WATER MARK.—CONJEC- 
TURES RESPECTING THE FORMER JUNCTION OF 
LANCASHIRE. AND CHESHIRE 

—<_— 


In common with many close observers who have 
paid attention to the topography of our immediate 
neighbourhood, we are thoroughly convinced that the 
estuary of the Mersey, now so capacious, has been 
formed by a sudden irruption, or gradual encroach. 
ment of the sea; anterior to which, the opposite 
coasts of Lancashire and Cheshire, now so widely 
sundered, were either united, or "7 separated by a 
narrow channel. 

Our convictions on the — are founded upon a 
personal examination of the relics of the large forest, 
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which are still to be found in the neignbourhood of 
Crosby, nearly buried in the sands, and extendiug 
considerably below the ordinary high-water mark. 
About thirty years ago we inspected the remnants of 
this forest, and made some notes on the subject, which 
we have subsequently mislaid or lost. We recollect 
that the mutilated trunks or stumps of the trees were 
of considerable diameter, and had become quite black, 
with every appearance of being in a course of tran- 
sition to coal. In a letter, which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in the year 1796, these ancient 
vegetable relics are described ; and we believe that 
it was the perusal of that letter¢ which induced us to 
visit the neighbourhood of Crosby, to witness the phe- 
nomenon. ‘The letter, which is extremely interesting, 
is appended to this article. 

It is well known that the immense forests with 
which this country once abounded, were found of 
the greatest service to our rude forefathers, when 
Brtiain was over-run by foreign invaders. They were 
convenient for retreat, for ambuscade,.and for other 
purposes of offensive or defensive war. 

The writer of the letter in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, conjectures that the forest, the remnants of 
which exist near Crosby, must have been destroyed 
by the Roman invaders. “Suetonius Paulinus, (says 
he ) at the time he subdued the island of Anglesea, 
ordered all the forests to be cut down; and though 
historians do not inform us of the extent of the exe- 
cution of this order, it is most probable that it would 
comprehend not only the immediate object of con- 
quest, but also its neighbourhood, in which Cheshire, 
and the lower parts of Lancashire, must certainly 
be included.” 


Although we do not attach much value to the maps 
of the ancient geographers, there is one thing which 
we have noticed in one of these documents, too re- 
markable to be passed over here, as it tends to con- 
firm the opinion of the writer in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. In Camden’s Britannica there is a map of 
Britannia Romana, collected from Ptolemy, in which 
the estuary of the Dee is distinctly laid down, whilst 
the river Mersey is represented as a narrow river, 
running east and west, without any estuary at all. 

In Ormrod’s interesting history of Cheshire, vol. 1, 
page 290, there is a note, from which it appears that 





¢ The letter is accompanied by an engraved representation, 
as it is called, of the ‘“ Remains of a large Forest near Liver- 
pool,” so indifferently executed, that, to use a vulgar phrase, 
we can scarcely ‘‘ make head or tail of it.” It is not very 
indicative of its authenticity, that, in the letter, the writer 
does not say one word about the source from which it was 
taken. If the original copy of this were in existence at the 
time the letter was written, it might probably be still traced, 
and the author should not have left vs so completely in the 
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dark on the subject. Although it is very imperfectly deii- 
neated, there appears to be something in this sketch in- 


the river Mersey was at one time termed a mere creek. 
The passage is as follows :—* In these tracts are se 
veral other ports, all subordinate to the comptroller 
of Chester, and even Liverpool, in the patent, is 
styled a creek iu the port of Chester.” 

Many of our readers, no doubt, recollect the late 
Mr. Henry Wilckens, who was a gentleman of con 
siderable reading, and much attached to antiquarian 
and topographical research, although he was, per 
haps, somewhat prone to be credulous. We distinctly 
remember, that in the course of some conversation we 
had with him on the very subject of the ancient forest 
near Crosby, he stated, that he had heard that there 
were ancient title deeds still extant, which proved 
that Burbo was, at a remote period, part of the main 
land, whether of Cheshire or Lancashire we do not 
now recollect. The manuscripts of this gentleman, 
which were sold after his death, may probably com 
tain some more explicit information on this pout ; 
and it is still more probable that the papers of the 
late Mr. Holt, of Walton, must have contained some 
documents, or speculations, calculated to throw addi- 
tional light upon this interesting subject. 

We have before us a rough copy of a map of Lan 
cashire, from an original, dated 1598, with the fok 
lowing title,—“ Lancashire, 1598—W.S.R. Copied 
from a drawing, No. 6159. H. L. MSS. By M. 
Gregson, 1821.’ In this sketch the distance between 
Crosby and the opposite coast of Cheshire does not 
exceed half a mile.{ 


It is the opinion of some persons, who have paid 
attention to the subject, that the trees, of which the 
remains are to be found near Crosby, did not origi- 
nally grow there; but that they have been carried 
away from the place of their growth by some of those 
irruptions of the sea which have swept away thou- 
sands of acres of land from the coasts of Wales. Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, of Flintshire, has, we are assured, 
in his possession, maps, plans, and other documents, 
proving, beyond doubt, that his ancestors have been 
deprived, by floods, of hundreds of acres of land, 
formerly situated between the Point of Ayr and the 
then boundaries of the sea. We are led to believe 
that we may be favoured with some authentic par- 
ticulars of this fact, which we have from the mos¢ 
respectable authority. Cc 





$¢ We shall, in our next, give a copy of this very apocryphal 
document, 








TO MR. URBAN. 
Stn,—There is a great curivgity, in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, which, though daily seen by numbers of per- 
sons, never, to my knowledge, excited the least inquiry 
or investigation, before it was remarked by Mr. Holt, of 
Walton. It is the remains of a large forest, six miles north. 


tended for a bridge, extending from the Rock to the Lanca-| Ward of Liverpool, upon the shore, near Crosby Point, 





extending, at present, upwards of a mile towards Formby. 
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What might have been its original extent, either in that oF 
in any other direction, seems at present impossible to ascer- 
tain; but it is wonderful to remark, that vestiges of it are 
visible, dipping westwardly even into the sea, which, 
doubtless, from the changes made in a series of years, 
covers great part of the land on which a considerable por- 
tion of it grew. Upon ashore where there are frequent 
wrecks, and pieces of ship-timber frequently thrown up, tt 
is probable, from the similarity of appearances, that this 
forest has not been often noticed with much distinction 
from such wrecks of the sea; but the smallest degree of 
inquisitive inspection is sufficicnt to discover, to a cer- 
tainty, that this was originally a forest, as there are num- 
berless trunks of trees, standing upright some feet above 
the surface, in the very placcs where they must have grown, 
with their prodigious roots extending into the ground in 
all directions, in their natural positions, though a great 
part of their branches, by being thrown promiscuously in 
all directions, exhibit, at the first view, very rauch the ap- 
pearance of an ancient shipwreck, or rather of many of 
them together. 

There is a kind of black mossy soil, amongst these trees, 
of very considerable thickness, under which their roots 
extend into one of a more sandy nature. The higher land 
to the east is formed almost entirely of sea-sand, and is 
sown with ling or bent to secure some form, and to pre- 
vent tbe farther incursions of the sea, which, notwithstand.- 
ing, seems still to encroach; and, by washing the foun- 
dations of the sand-hills, to occasion the almost perpendi- 
cular front they exhibit to the west. 

Having satisfied the mind of the reality of a forest, a 
considerable degree of astonishment arises on its being 
found in a place where it is impossible it should have 
gtown, supposing the adjoining objects to have been in 
the state they now are. Not that it is impossible for trees 
to flourish on the sea-coast, experience having proved the 
contrary ; but tbat they should actually have grown in the 
sea, between high and low water marks, is utterly so. 

As the changes of this forest must have been cffected 
principally, though, perhaps, not wholly, by the river 
Mersey and the sea, it seems necessary to direct some at. 
tention to those two objects, and the probable alterations 
made by time. 

It does not seem unphilosophical to suppose, that rivers 
are not ull equally ancient, and that we are not obliged to 
refer them to any given point of time, as the Flood, or 
the Creation; for, as new springs may issue from the 
mountains, so may they, in e series of ages, become the 
sources of very considerable rivers; but if this cannot be 
the fate of every spring, yet it is very probable that it is 
of many. In their earlier days, as their channels were 
small, so must be their openings into the sea, giving little 
opportunity for those greater devastations which that power- 
ful clement is able to cause, after it has overcome some 
temporary obstruction. The imagination can easily look 
back into times of remote antiquity, and trace the Mersey, 
or Any other river, from a brook, in its several ages and 
gradations, till it has attained its present maturity and 
greatness. 

Any reference to the etymology of the name of the 
Mersey, serves only to ascertain that it was im being at 
some assigned period ; but whether Jarge or small, navi- 
gable or otherwise, must be judged of trom other circum. 


stances. 
The life of man is too short to observe slow and gradual 
changes; and, therefore, we must naturally and properly 
refer the first existence of large rivers to the earliest ages 
of the work!; but it does not hence follow that great 
changes may vot have been made at their junction with 
the ocean at a much later period, and that such changes, 
when begun, may not have advanced with great rapidity, 
Whoever will survey that part of the chart of the Irish 
sea now called the Liverpool Channel, which comprehends 
the openings or mouths of the Dee and Mersey, and the 
adjoining shores, will not find it very difficult to suppose, 
froin the violence of the north-west sea upon this angular 


and pent-up situation, that what now forms the banks of 
Burbo and Hoyle may have been land attached to the 
peninsula of Cheshire, and the eastern banks attached in 
like manner to Crosby and Formby, with the river Mersey 
quietly running through them, in a very narrow stream, 
until such time as the, sea, having once gained an acciden- 
tal advantage, must have laid the foundation for that large 
expanse of water before and above the town of Liverpocl, 
which, though bearing the name ofa river, is, in reality, a 
portion of the sea. The like, it is probable, happened to 
the Dee ; for, if we go a very few miles only up either of 
these apparently great rivers, we shall not find streams 
that shall satisfactorily, of themselves, account for such 
bodies of waters; and this is, in some sort, confirmed by the 
successful labours of the River Dee Company, who are daily 
gaining the ground that the ocean has formerly over- 
wlielmed. The like may probably happen at the mouths 
of all rivers, but in different degrees, both as to extent and 
time. The Thames and Severn roll gradually widening 
to the sea, with which they unite in natural and easy forms, 
indicating neither ubruptness nor violence ; but not so the 
Mersey and Dee; which, being alike situated, and the like 
having apparently happened,to both, proves the above con- 
jecture more satisfactorily than if either ef them had been 
considered apart byAtself. 

We are always reduced to perplexities when we attempt, 
by force of argument, to prove things that are self. evident 5 
and, were it the business of this paper only to show that 
the wood in question has in part suffered from the inunda- 

tion, or rather incroachment, of (he sea, it would be suf- 

ficient to direct the curious to view it ; but.that the banks 
were formerly land, attached to Cheshjre and Lancashire, 
is an opinion that requires some support, which the situa- 
tion and present circumstances of this ancient assemblage 
of large trees considerably, affurd. This opinion .seems 
farther confirmed by the same appearance of gld trees, now 
to be seen, in Cheshire, opposite to the banks of Hoyle, 
which were,most probably only a continuation of the same, 
forest ; with the Mersey h 

of it, perhaps fordable, or not too large for » bridge, and 

whose ‘union with the sea must have been considerably 

beyond what it now-is. If this opinion should be.thought 
to want still farther confirmation, we need but direct our at- 

tention to the fate of the property and estates of Earl God- 

win; which, in the course of a few centuries only, have 
been as wonderfully converted from dry Jand, into.those im. : 
mense sands and banks, the dread of mariners, so well 
known by the name of the Godwin Sands. ; 

It would be difficult to ascertain at what period the sea 
destroyed so considerable a portion of this wood ;..but, for 
such parts as were reserved for other modes of destruction, 
some satisfactory conjectures may be formed, as they were 
probably existing in a flourishing state about the time of 
the Roman conquests in Britian. . 

Before war and bloodshed acquired a rank amongst the 
arts and sciences, and geometry and chemistry had taught 
civilized nations how to effect a speedier extermination of 
the human race, each barbarous nation had a mode of at- 
tack and defence peculiar to itself. In the rude ages of 
Britain its inhabitants not only found great security fro 
their numerous and almost impenetrable woods, but could 
greatly annoy their invaders, from their ambuscades at 

avourable junctures ; which was found so detrimental to 
the progress of conquest, that the Romans determined on, 
and accomplished, the destruction of most of the forests in 
the island, and particularly, such as were in mossy or 
boggy situations, sometimes by the axe, but generally by 
fire, and thus secured a quiet possession of Britain for some 
centuries. 

Suetonius Paulinus, at the time. he subdued the isle of 
Anglesey, ordered all the forests to be cut down ;.and, 
though historians do not inform us of the extent of the 
execution of this order; yet it is wnost probable that it 
shauld comprehend not only the immediate object of con- 

uest, but also its neighbourhood ;.in which Cheshire, and 
the lower parts of Lancashire, must certainly be included, 
This conjecture receives considerable confirmation from 
the great age of the wood, which is now as black as ebony, 
which it very much resembles, though evidently oak 3 .as 
well as from the most unequivocal marks of their destruc- 
tion being wilful, not only from the apparent labours of 
the axe, but from the great — left to perish 
where it has been cut down, without applying it to any 
domestic or useful purpose ; {fiom which consideration it 1s 
most likely that such parts of this great forest as escaped 
the ravages of the ocean fell a victim to the fury of the Ro- 
man conquest. Those devastations were, doubtless, se- 
verely felt and deprecated by the then inhabitants of this 
island; but these seemingly great evils laid the founda- 
tion for that general clearance of the country so necessary 








for the unrestrained progress of agriculture, which’ bas 
been the blessing of later ages. 


ardly making a visible division | ° 


Since the times of the Romans another change has taken 
place, from those great drifts of sand called sand- 
which are not now so usual as formerly, on account of the 
regulations made by the legislature respecting bent or 
star, which seems peculiarly designed by Providence for 
this beneficial purpose, by giving it a quick and prolific 
growth, with a firm and binding root; but, what is the 
most remarkable, and gecures,it best for ity. destined, pur. 
pose,, is, that.it is without nourishment, and no animal js 
fernpeee to. destroy it, AASeCA oawphaed 

The eye of fancy may here be gratified in raising sylvan 
scenery from the. barren sands: and. watery: expanse,.and 
varying and blending it with the sublimity that now 
vails amongst the few simple surrounding objects, the 
philosopher may here feel a depression and melanch 
not unpleasing, in the survey of the great changes wrought 
by time, and in the contemplation of his own unimpor. 
tance amidst the works of Omnipotence. And here, too, 
may the rash and presumptuous resort, to learn thats 
correct decision cannot be made of the good or evil of the 
days and that it is best to rest satisfied in the wisdom of 
the Almighty, and: to be assured that what he does, or 
permits, is intended to operate to the ultimate advantage 
of the human race.—Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, April 26, 1796. 
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She Bouquet. 


“" [have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 





THE GHOST SEER. 


; ——— : 
Translated and abridged from the German of the cele 
brated Schiller. 


(Continued from our last.) 


ae 


Terror.and astonishment kept us silent... ** You.:see,' 
continued the Sicilian, ** you see how m acquaintance 
with this Russian officer, Armenian, or Franciscan friar 
has originated.. Judge whether 1 bad not cause to tremble 
at the sight of. a being, who has twice placed himself in my 
way in a manner so terrible.” 

.**  heg you will answer.me.one question. more,”..said 
the Prince, rising from his seat <: ** have gee been alwaye 
sincere in your account of the Chevalier?” = 

** Yes, my Princeestothe best of. my knowledge.” 

** You really believed him to. be an bonest man ?”” 
“I did; by Heaven! I believed him to be an honest 
man.” . s lmeewae poteek. Leeds yell 

++ Even at the time that he gave you the ring?” 
' How? Hegave me noring. I did not say that he 
etree the cng," hp ii aie vil ies 

** Very well!” said the Prince, pulling the bell, . 
yebisaitas to depart. ‘* And you balieve,™ (going mae 
the prisoner,) ** that the ghost of the.Marquis.de Lanoy, 
which the Russian officer introduced after your apparition, 
was a real ghost ?” 

** T cannot think otherwise.” ‘4 ibe sittin 

** Let us go,” said the Prince, addressing himself tons 
The jailer came in. ‘* We have done,” said the Prince 
to him. ‘* As for you,”’ turning to the prisoner, ** you 
shall hear farther fram me.” ee ye uy 

** [ am tempted to ask your Highness the last question 
you prepo’ to the conjurer;"’ said Ito the Prince, when 
we were a: se. ** Do you believe the second ghost to have 
been a real one ?”’ . 

** I believe it? No, not now, most assuredly.” 

‘* Not now? Then you have once believed it.” | 

** I confess [ was tempted, for a.moment,. to believe it 
to have been something more than the contrivance of 
juggler. And_I could wish to see the man who, under 
similar circumstances, would not have formed the saa¢ 
supposition.” . 

** But what reasons have you for altering your opinion? 
What the prisoner has related of the Armenian ought t 
increase, rather than diminish, your belief in his super: 
natural powers.” 

** What this wretch has related of him!” said the Prince, 
interrupting me very gravely. ‘*I hope,” continued. 

** you have not now any doubt that we have had to 
with a villain ?” 

** No; but must his evidence on that account—” i 

** The evidence of a villain! .Sappose I had no other 
reason for doubt, the evidence of such a person can be of 
no weight against common sense, and establishes, tn 
Does a man, who has already deceived mé several times 





land whose trade it is to deceive; does he deserve to be heard 
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in 9 cause, in which the unsupported testimony of even 
the wtiekt sincere ‘adlierent to truth: could not be received ? 
Ought we to believe a man who, perhaps, never once spoke 
truth for its own sake? Does such a man deserve credit, 
when he appears as evidence against human reason and 
the eternal laws of nature ? Would it not be as absurd as 
to admit the'atcusation of a person notoriously infamous, 
against unblemished and reprcachless innocence ?” 

*¢ But. what motives:could be have for giving so great a 
character toa man whom he has so many reasons to hate ?” 

‘s¢ J am not to conclude that he can have no motives for 
doing this, because I'am’ unable to comprehend them. 
Do I khow who has bribed him-to deceive me?  ¥ confess 
I cannot penetrate the whole contexture of his plan; but 
he has certainly done a material injury to the cause he 
contends for, by showing himself, at least, an impostor, and 
perhaps something worse.” 

“ The circuinstanvé ‘of the ring, I 

iciouss”” oe) ae te : 

‘+ [tis more than suspicious; it is decisive. He received 
this ring from -the-murderer;.and at the moment he re- 
ceived it, he must have been certain that it was trom the 
murderer. ‘ Who ‘but the assassin could have taken from 
Jéronymo’s finger’a ring, which he undoubtedly never 
was without ?° Throughout ‘the! whole of his narration ‘the 
Sicilian -has laboured: té persuade us, that while he was 
endeavouring to deceive Lorenzo, Lorenzo.was, in enelity 
deceiving him. ‘Would he have had recourse to this sub- 
terfuge, if he had ‘not been sensible that be should lose 
much of our cdtifidence, by confessing himself an accom- 

lice with the assassin? The whole story is visibly nothing 
but a series of impostures, invented merely to connect 
the few truths he has ht proper to give us. Ought 
I then to hesitate in disbelieving the eleventh assertion of 
a ‘person wito hag already ‘deceived me’ ten times, rather 
than admit‘a violation of the fundamental laws of nature, 
which I have ever found in the most perfect harmony.” 

*¢ T have nothing to reply to all this; but the apparition 
we saw is to me not the less incomprehensible.” 

** It is also incomprehensible to me, although I have 
been tempted to find a key to it.” 

Ty How ?” 

* Do not you recollect, that the second apparition, as 
soon as he entered,' walked directly up to the altar, took 
the crucifix in his ‘hand, and placed himself upon the 
carpet ?” 

*¢ It appeared so to me.” 

“+ And this crucifix, according to the Sicilian’s confession, 
was @ conductor. .- You see-that the apparition hastened to 
make himself electrical. .Thus the blow. which Lord 
Seymour struck him with his sword, must, of necessity, 
be ineffectual: the electric stroke disabled his arm.” 

* This is-true. with-respect-to the sword: - But the pistol 
fired by the Sioilian, the. ball of which rolled slowly upos 
the altar ?"” , 

** Are you convinced that this was the same ball which 
was fired from the pistol? Not to mefition'that the pup. 
det, or the man who represented the ghost, may have been 
60 well accoutfed as to be invulnerable by swords or bulletss 
but consider who had loaded the pistols.” 

* True,” said 7, and a sudden ‘light darted into my 
mind; ** the Russian officer had loaded them, but it was 
in our presence. .How could he have deceived us ?” 

“* Why should he not have deceived us? Did yousus- 
pect him sufficiently to observe him? Did you examine 
the ball before it was put into the pistol ? It may have 
been one of quicksilver, or clay. Did you take notice 
whether the Russian officer really put it into the barrel, or 
dropped it into his other-hand? But, supposing that he 
actually loaded the pistols, what is to convince you that he 
did not leave them behind him, and take some unloaded 
ones into the room, whére the ghost appeared ? He might 
. Very easily have exchatiged them while we were ee 
No person ever thought of noticing him in particular. It 
is, besides, very possible that the figure, at the moment 
when we were ‘prevented from seeing it by the smoke of 
the pistol, might have dropped another ball on the altar. 
Which of these conjectures isimpossible ?”” 

“You are right, my Prince, ;But'that striking resem- 
blance to your deceased friend! - I bave-often seen him 
with you, and I immediately recognised him in the 
apparition.” Poteet ne otk wha : 

“I did the same, and I must confess the illusion was com- 
plete. But as the juggler, from .a few secret glances at 
the snuff-box, wag able to give to’his apparition such a like- 
hess as deceived us both; what was to prevent the Russian 
officer, who had used the box during the whole time of eup- 
per, who had liberty to observe the picture unnoticed, and 
to whom I had discovered, in confidence, the person it re- 
Presented ; what was to prevent him from doing the same ? 


ae 


allow, appears sus- 


Add to thie, what has been before observed by the Sicilian, 





striking as to be easily imitated ; what now remains to be 
explained ing the second ghost ?” 

** The words he uttered ; the information he gave you 
about your friend.” 

‘*What? Did not the juggler assure us, that, from 
the little which he had learnt from me, he had composed a 
similar story? Does not this prove that the invention 
was obvious and natural? Besides, the answers of the 
ghost, like those of an oracle, were so obscure, that he 
was in no danger of being detected in a falsehood. Ifthe 
man, who personated the ghost, possessed sagacity and 
presence of mind, and knew ever so little ef the affair on 
which he was consulted, to what length might not he have 
carried the deception ? 

‘* Pray consider, my Prince, how much preparation 
such a complicated artifice would have required from the 
Armenian ; what a time it requires to paint a face with 
sufficient exactness; what a time would have been requi- 
site'to instruct the preténded ghost, so as to guard him 
against gross errors’; what a degree of minute attention 
to regulate every attendant or adventitious circumstance 
which might be useful; or detrimental! And remember, 
that the Russian officer was absent but half an hour. 
Was that short space sufficient to make even such arrange- 
ments as were indispensible ? Partly not, my Prince, 
Even a dramatic writer, who has the least desire to pre- 
serve the three terrible unities of Aristotle, durst not ven- 
ture to load the interval between one act and another, 
with such a variety of action, or to suppose in his audience 
such a facility of belief. ‘ 

“What? You think-i absolutely impossible that every 
necessary preparation should have been made in the space 
of half an hour?” ° 
i * Indeed, I look upon it as almost impossible.” 

** J do not understand this expression. Does it militate 
against the laws of time and space, or of matter and motiun, 
that a man so ingenious and so expert as this Armenian 
must necessarily be, assisted by agents whose dexterity 
and acuteness: are probably not inferior to his own; pro- 
vided with such means and instruments as a mani of this 
profession is never without; is it impossible that such a 
man, favoured by such circumstances, should effect so 
much in so short'a time? Is it absurd to suppose, that, 
by a very small number of words or signs, he can convey 
to his assistants very extensive commissions, and direct 
very complex operations? Nothing ought to be admitted 
against the established laws of nature, unless it is some- 
thing with which these laws are absolutely inconipatible. 
Would you rather give credit to a miracle, than admit an 
improbability ? Would you solve a difficulty rather by 
Gverturning the powers of nature, than by believing an 
artful and uncommén combination of them ?” 

** Though the fact will not justify.a conclusion such as 
you have condemned, you must, however, grant, that it is 
far beyond our conception.” 

‘* J am almost tempted to dispute even this,” said the 
Prince, with a sarcastic smile. ..** What would you say, 
my dear Count, ‘if ‘it should be proved, ‘for inetunce, that 
the operations of the Armenian were prepared and carried 
on, not only during the half hour that he was absent from 
us; not only in haste, and incidentally ; but during the 
whole evening and the whole night? ‘You recollect that 
the Sicilian employed nearly three hours in preparation.” 

‘* The Sicilian? - Yes, my Prince.” f 
‘¢ And how will you convince me that this juggler had 
= p much concern in the second apparition as in the 

rst oh) . ‘ P) ° 
** How? my Prince.” 
** That, he'was not the principal assistant of the Arme- 
nian? In a word, how will you convince me‘ that they 
did not co-operate ?” ' 
“It would be a difficult task to prove that they did,” 
exclaimed I, with ‘no little surprise. ; 

** Not so difficult; ty ‘dear Count, as you imagine. 
What! could it‘have happened by mere chance that'tlitse 
two men should. form a design 6o' extraordinary and s0' 
complicate upon the same person, at the same time, and; 
in the same place? “Could mere chance have produced 
such an exact hatmony between their'operation’s, that ohe, 
of them shoutd: Fas if eiteervient -to- the ‘other? 
—— the Armenian has intended to heighten the effect! 
of his deception, by introducing it after a less refined one; 
that he has cr a Hector to make himself an Achilles. 
Su he ‘has ‘done all this to see what degree of ‘Cre- 
dulity ‘he should find in'me; to examine’ the: avenues to 
my confidence; to ‘familiarize himself with his subject, 


rejudice to his : in a word, to try the instrument on 
Paice he tammean te play. Suppose he has done this 





t the promineat features of the Marquis were 00 





by an attempt that might have miscamied without any | yucn’® 


with a design to draw my attention on himself, in order 5 
to divert it from another object more important to his 


the juggler some indirect methods of information which 
himself has had occasion to practise.” 

** What do you mean ?”” 

“It is possible that he may have bribed some of my 
servants, to give him some secret intelligence, or, perhaps, 
some papers, which may serve his purpose. One of a? 
domestics has absconded. What reason have I to thin 
that the Armenian is not concerned in his leaving me? 
Such a connexion, however, if it exists, may be accidentally 
discovered ; a letter may be intercepted ; a servant, who 
is in the secret, may betray his trust. Now all the con- 
sequence of the Armenian is destroyed, if I detect the 
source of his omniscience. He, therefore, introduces this 
juggler, who must be supposed to have the same, or some 
other, design upon me. He takes care to give me early 
notice of him and his intentions; so that, whatever I may 
~ suspicions must, necessarily, rest 

‘his. is the puppet with which he 
un- 


hereafter discover, 
upon the Sicilian. 
amuses me, whilst he himself, unobserved and 
suspected, is entangling me in invisible snares.”* 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Hasbhions for Fanuarp. 


lisse of stone-coloured gros de Naples, with avery 
broad bias fold round the border, and down each side of 
the skirt in front; the bias cut in points at the 
edge. These points are edged round with narrow black 
velvet. ‘T'he pelisse fastens down from the waist to the 
feet, with very full rosettes of the same material as the 
pelisse. The body is made plain, with a double pelerine- 
cape, pointed, and bound round witi black velvet, to cor- 
respond with the bias ornaments on the skirt. The 
throat is encircled by a double ruff of lace. A bonnet 
of black velvet is elegantly trimmed with pink ribbon, 
chequered across in hair-stripes of black, edged with black 
satin stripes. The strings float loose. The shoes worn 
with this dress are of black kid, with pearl-gray gaiters. 
The gloves, Woodstock. 
EveninG Dress —A dress of gros des Indes, of 8 
beautiful bright Indian red, figured over with a delicate 
Chinese pattern. Two flounces ornament the border, cut 
in points, and are edged round with a rare and valuable 
a. formed of the small feathers of different foreign 
birds, which have the appearance of a fine fur. «Green 
and yellow are the prevailing colours in this trimming. 
The upper flounce is headed by & row of the same delicate 
lumage. The body is made low, and @ 4a Circassienne, 
The sleeves long, white and transparent, of Japanese 
auze, and are confined at the wrists by two bracelets ; 
that next’ the hand consisting of a broad Hindostan bar 
of pure gold, clasped by acameo. A row of large pearls 
forms the bracelet which surmounts it. There are short 
white satin sleeves under these, that are transparent ; and 
a mancheron, tormed in points, of the same material as 
the dress, ornaments the shoulder, trimmed round with 
feathers to correspond with the flounces. The hair is 
dressed in full curls on each side, with plaits across the 
forehead, ornamented with —_ of saffron-coloured gauze, 
and an elegant plume of white feathers. 
'BaLL Dress —Crépe lisse dress of bird of Paradise 
yellow, with short full sleeves, set in a black satih band 
round the arm; stomacher front, composed of five per- 
pendicular divisions; widening at the top of the bust, and 
displaying black satin puffings between: scolloped blond 
trimming in front, deepening to a zephyt cape on the 
shoulders and at the back. e point of the stomacher is 
low, and finished with a ruche of tulle. The skirt is short, 
atid ornamented with three rosaceons borders of the same 
material as the dress, with black satin puffings at the cor- 
nérs, and is terminated with a yellow satin rouleau: a 
band of the same colour is‘ arrariged ‘between each of the 
bdrders. The hair'is dresed in curls in front, high 
on the top, and ornamented with drapery, and sup- 

rted with atiaracomb. Nec » eat- rings, and brace- 
ets of embossed gold and turquoise; white kid gloves; 
French trimmed gold tissue shoes and sandals. 
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design. Lastly, suppose he wishes to have imputed to, 


Days. qVorn. Kuen, Height.| Festivals, &c. 
-m,h. m./ft. in. 
y+. 8 224 24215 1 Luelan. 
esday 913-4 32514 4 
caged 10) 3 51 41813 6 Moon's Last Quarter. 
riday -*--11]} 446 61913 0 
po ma 5 $8 6 3213 1 { 
unday::-- i 9 7 16:13 § jist Sund. after Epiphany. 
Monday --1 19 8 5214 Oxford Term begins. 
Tuesday .-18 921 094916 2) 
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The dreaded time to part came forth, 
To me ’twas as a cloud 

That hides the sun-light from the earth, 
In its dark lowering shroud. 

We bade adieu,—thy plaintive eye, 
The beating of my heart, 








Woetrp. 





STANZAS. 


<a 
Ab! why is the promise of life’s carly spring 
Ever destined so quickly to fade ? 
Why sweeps pale destruction his dark raven wing, 
O'er whate’er for enchantment is made ? 
Ali! why is the lustre of morn’s roseate sky 
Ever quickly with shadows o’ercast ? 
And why are hopes given, if only to die, 
Or joys, while forbidden to last ? 
Why death-doom’d is all to which fondly we cling ? 
Why the chosen, and mark’d of decay ? 
While Time, from his chariot, is seen but to fling 
The rank weeds that encumber our way. 
Ah! why are we destined, unceasing, to steer 
’Mid rocks, shoals, and quicksands, our bark ; 
Escaping Charybdis, to find Scylla near, 
And the billows rough heaving, and dark ? 
Ah! why are years added, if only to prove 
The fleetness of Pleasure’s career ? 
The deep falsehood of Hope, and the day-star of Love, 
Scarce beam ere it shoot from its sphere. 
Ah! question no more ;—it was wisely decreed, 
And the bow still in mercy is bent ; 
In the frailty of earthly enjoyments we read, 
Unerring, Heaven's gracious intent. 
Tis to weaken the cords, the strong ties that enthrall, 
And attach so resistless to earth ; 
To bid the soul pause ere the curtain shall fall, 
? And descend the deep shadows of death. 
: *Tis to wean the poor heart from its idols of clay, 
And teach it alone to repose 
Its affections, and hopes, on that realm far away, 
Where blooms ever brightly the rose. 
Then welcome the gloom, and the lone cypress shade, 
And the change to mortality given ; 
Whate'er from earth's thraldom to sever is made, 
Whate’er best can fit us for Heaven. 
Liver pool. G. 


THE FIRST MEETING. 





—— 
In memory the time dwells yet, 
With firm and lasting trace, 
When first thy form my charm'd eye met ; 
And woe can ne'er efface, 
Nor from remembrance, joy remove 
The bliss of our first hours of love. 
t When glance encounter’d glance, a blush 
sate Flew o'er thy cheek and brow, 
And in my breast a joyous rush . 
O'erwhelmed the heart below ; 
And when thou spok’st my list'ning ear 
In raptur'd silence hung, 
The soft and lové-born tones to hear, 
That trembled on thy tongue. 
My every breath was hush’d and mute, 
To catch the words that fell, 
Sweet as the soft notes of a lute, 
Tun'd in some lonely dell. 
The swift hours but as moments seem’d, 
Full many pass’d, yet still I deem’d 
Each present one more sweet ; 
But lovers’ hours soon vanish’d are, 
Like to the shooting of a star, 
As brilliant, and as deet. 


And the low breathing of thy sigh, 
Told each our grief to part : 
We parted, but not long to sever, 
I lov’d thee then—-must love for ever. 
Manchester. : J. BOLTON. 
Eee 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


‘cand lo, the star which they saw in the east went before 
them.”—Aat. c. 2, Vv. 9 
—_ 
Of thousand stars that rise and move 
In light all gloriously, 
One, the bright messenger of love, 
The wise men hail’d on high. 


Led by the light that o’er them rose, 
They trod the western plain ; 

Euphrates’ wild waves interpose 
Their wandering course, in vain. 


Syria’s broad desert lies before, 
The wilderness is pass’d ; 

And still the star that guided o’er, 
Its light above them cast. 


Unerringly it guided them 

Through night’s uncertain hours ; 
It paused not o’er Jerusalem, 

It shone not on her towers. 


Not in the halls where pleasure sings, 
They seek the stranger meek’; 
Not in the palaces of Kings, 
Though ’tis u King they seek. 
Brightly those beams above them shine, 
And now their wanderings cease ; 
For Bethlehem, least of Judah’s line, 
Beholds the Prince of Peace. 
Liverpool, December 24, 1827. 


—E—————EEEEE 
(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION.] 


H. W. J. 





SONNET ON THE BIRTH OF THE KING OF ROME, 
COMPOSED “ ALL’ IMPROVVISO,” BY JACOPO SANVITALB. 
(See Kaleidoscope, page 182.) 

i - 

I thrust my restless fingers through my hair, 

Mad at the din our hireling poets raise, 
As, vilely singing their prophetic lays, 

To hail a royal Midas they prepare. 

Then, Florence! Lucca! O that ye must share, 

While citherns jingle and the trumpet brays, 

In giving, to a cradled baby, praise 

Whose little pate may ne’er have wisdom there. 
He's of the courage, of the very mould, 

Whose impress ca]ls to mind the frog’s hard doom— 
That bung himself when Phebus chose a mate: 
Deep in Italia’s breast his fangs have hold, 

And, vampire like, does Ac her’ blood consume, 
Who has the power to make her free and great ! 
Liverpool. T. 








ON READING IN THE MERCURY THAT WHEN A CERTAIN SUR- 
CHARGER LEFT BRISTOL ALL THE BELLS WERE SET A RINGING. 


—>_— 
That Hyde should be off when he heard the bells ring, 
Was a matter of course ;—quite a yatural thing ; 

For, though quite at home at surcharge, he may feel 
mere is nothing annoys him so much asa PEAL (appeal. ) 





Liverpool. tz 





PUBLIC COMPLIMENT TO THE VETERAN CLEMENTI, 
4 ical 

A dinner was given on Monday, the 17th ult., to Mr. 
Clementi, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, after 
his tour through Italy and Germany, the scenes of his 
past honours. This gentleman may be considered as the 
master, or father, as it is termed, of the style of modern 
piano-forte playing; and, since the death of Beethoven, 
unrivalled as a composer of symphonies. Cramer, Mos- 
cheles, Webbe, and Sir G. Smart, were amongst the 
company, which consisted almost exclusively of profes 
sional men, who displayed their respective talents in com- 
pliment to their venerable friend, who, on the occasion, 
performed, to the delight and admiration of all the 
audience. Several glees and songs, composed for the oc- 
casion by Horsley, Bishop, and S. Webbe, were sung, 
and amongst them a glee written by Mr. Collard, and the 
translation of the Carmen Panegyricum, which, together 
with the original, we shall subjoin, as we feel more than 
ordinary interest in the reputation of the young author, 
who is the son of Mr. Samuel Webbe, the composer. 
His father having named to him the approaching jubilee 
in honour of Clementi, our young friend wrote the Car- 
men, of which he also furnished the free translation, which 
was sung with great effect by Mr. Braham. 





MUZIO CLEMENTI 
CONVIVZ NOSTRO ILLLUSTRISSIMO, POETA HUMILIG 
CARMEN HOC PANEGYRICUM AUSUS EST DICARE. 
Dirtwos ev ot Mares. 
Dirtes de DosBos aevros. 
— Anaereon, 
Nunc si quis summo cupiet persolvere laudes 
Ingenio meritas, adsit; nomenque Clementi 
Ista, quam indoctos primus nos ipse docebat, 
Arte canat ; dignum tali sit nomine carmen ! 


Nec mora ; quin subits Musas moneamus adesse ; 
Non vulgaris erit cetus,—nam Cynthius ipse 
Desuper adspectans, preest ; at subrubet ira, 
Lividus ut nato tantos solvamus honores. 


Ac veluti quondam summo pater exul Olympo, 
Cum cithara profugus, totam hanc erraverit orbem ; 
Haud aliter natus terre se indigena celi 

Credidit, ut patriam doceat mortalibus artem. 


Et nihil intererat, nisi quod vi Jupiter illum 

Arcebat ceelo, vix hunc tamen ire sinebat ; 

Nil, nisi cum Pheebo Pan non certare timebat ¢ 

Quod contra natum nulli contendere fas est ! 
December, 1827. E. H. 6 WEBB 





TRANSLATION. 
O ye, who, owning Music’s sway, 
Would fain that grateful homage pay 
Which worth and talent claim, 
Attend! and with the heavenly art, 
Which he first laboured to impart, 
Exalt Clementi’s name. 
(Ckhorus.) Then here’s to our Clementi, 
We'll wish him peace and plenty ; 
Who’s here that will 
Refuse to fill 
A bumper to Clementi ? 


Now, mortals, sing your best, I pray ; 
The Muses will perform to-day, 
Unless they’ve all got colds : 
E’en great Apollo is our guest, 
And, though with envy ill suppress’d, 
Our festival beholds. 
(Chorus.) So here's to our Clementi, &c. 


Apollo in the days of yore, 
From heaven exiled, his lyre still bore, 
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We found him such a bitter curse, 
We d—d him, one and all: 
But now from ‘ frying-pan to th’ fire” 
Ls We've got ;—for, by a HYD-RA dire, 
We are ten times more perplext ; 
So let us pray that he may stay, , 
For if he should be call’d away 
The Devil may come next. te 
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The Beauties of Chess. 





‘6 Ludimus effigiem belli."—VIDA. 
——— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXIII. 
WHITE. BLACE. 
1 Bishop......E—4X 1 King ......A—7 
2 Queen ......B—6X 
8 Bishop.....E—3 - 
4 Bishop......B—7 
| 5 Pawn .....A—3 
6 Knight ...C—1 
7 Knight ...B—s 
8 Bishop ...D—4 
9 Pawn ......A—4 
10 Pawn ......A—5 10 Pawn ......E—1 
11 Pawn ......B—6XMATE. becomes a Queen. 


STUDY CLXIV. 
White to move, and win with the Pawn in cleven moves. 


2 Castle ......B—6 
8 Pawn......A—5 
4 Pawn ......A—4 
5 Pawn ......K—=5 
6 Pawn ......E—4 
7 Pawn......B—3 
8 Pawn ......E—3 








A NEW CHANT FOR THE “ MAGNIFICAT.” 


—<_- 
COMPOSED BY T. K. GLAZEBROOK, ESQ.) 
OF WARRINGTON, 
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The Houselvife. 


Tooth-cche.—At this season of the year, and in open 
weather, many are particularly susceptible of the above 
distracting disorder; and with a view to its mitigation 
and cure, a correspondent offers the following remarks :— 
If the tooth is hollow, after a paroxysm, place in it a 
small piece of cotton dipped in spirits of wine, or spirits 
of wine and camphor; the latter to be preferred. As, 
during the pain, there is a considerable degree of inflam- 
mation going on in the jaw, it would not be then ad- 
visable to use it; but when this inflammation is allayed, 
each morning, for a month or six wecks, let the above ad- 
vice be followed, and it will not be repented of. It is well, 
also, to use a small quantity of spirits of wine on the brush 
when cleaning the teeth. I need hardly add, that extrac- 





‘tion is the most infallible remedy for this distraction, but 


this:is not convenjent nor becoming at al times, and when 
a number of teeth are drawn from the gums, the cheek is 
apt to fall in more, in consequence of it, in after-age. 
C ge, therefore, and perseverance in the above advice, 
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will amply repay the. trouble of it. ‘Tose much subject 





to the disorder should meet the commencement of open 
weather like the present, by beginning with the defensive 
before the enemy makes his entrance and revels in his 
torments. 7'imes. 





The Measles.—Measles (says a ** retired practitioner’) 
is a complaint easily cured ; and I will venture to assert 
that not one case in thirty will terminate fatally, if proper 
measures are had recourse to, the only danger being in- 
flammation of the lungs. In the first instance, I should 
recommend low diet, namely, barley water, &c., and mild 
aperients, such qs castor oil, rhubarb, Kpsom salts, or any 
other simple medicine: keep the patient in the recumbent 
posture, and the room well ventilated. 


To keep away or drive away Bugs.—Make a strong de- 
coction of red pepper, (Cayenne,) and apply it with a com- 
mon paint-brush to the joints of the bedstead, wainscoting, 
&c. where these insects usually resort, and it will speedily 
kill or repel them.. There isa large quantity of wood an- 
nually imported from America, which is full of the eggs 
of these insects, aad, therefore, ought to be avoided as to 
in-door work. re i dame oly 
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Jstlen and s#lanners. 
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THE SAILOR’S FUNERAL. 
a 
* Guily we go o’er the galt blue seas, 
And the wave breaks white before us; 
The crowded canvas bends to the breeze, 
And light files the pennant o’er us” 
Dflariner’s Song. 


-_——- 

With a blithsome and merry heart did Davy Wil- 
Jiams and his three companions loose the moorings 
of their small fishing smack on the morning of the 
twenty-second of last November, to go and fathom 


Ocean’s depths for their own and their poor families’ | 


subsistence. A smart breeze from the westward gave 
them cheering hopes of a “ good day:’’ the sun, 
although low in the horizon, dispensed its beneficent 
rays, and gave the otherwise dreary coast some looks 
of comfort ; the dew-drops sparkled upon the brown 
and leafless heath; and the side of a neighbouring 
hill, from whence that most lasting of all minerals, 
oompact granite, is daily being taken away, for the 
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from all failures ? 
I had in view, merely to give some idea of poor Davy’s 


beloved by them, as a good husband and a kind, in 
dustrious father. 

As I before said, he and his companions went out 
to the bay on as fine a morning as could well be ex- 
pected at the season of “cold and chill November,’ 





with light hearts, and expectations buoyant with 
success; but are not our brightest prospects too often, 
alas! clouded and dimmed, and that, too, when we 
least expect it? It was even so with Davy and his 
associates, for they had not been long at their labours, 
when, on a sudden, a gust of wind arose, the sky 
became obscured, and a most violent storm of rain 
and hail succeeded; the aspect of “old rugged 
ocean’? soon assumed a terrific appearance ; wave 
mounted on wave, and their roar made the very 
rocks echo. Our fishermen, of course, quickly pre- 
pared to tack about for their home: achaotic dark- 
ness covered the whole face of the deep, and~the 
tumult of the wayes increased. Being well ac- 


family ; for, despite of all his little failings, he was | 


use of some extensive public works in its vicinity, 
sbone like molten gold in the sun’s reflection. 
Davy, always the first to display that care had no 


| ainted with the line of coast, they had but little 
ifficulty, even amid the raging of the elements, to 


hiding place in his heart, lilted one of his favourite ™&ke land, for the wind bad veered directly about, | ° 


eca-songs, (fr he had been a man-of-war’s-man;) and their -orison of thanks was silently offered up 
while be adjusted the sails and tackling, making for the intervention of Providence in rescuing them 
signal preparation to wage deadly war against from the a gty commotion of the boisterous seas. 
whiting, codling, herring, or any other of the finny When the boat neared a headland, formed by the 
tribe, which might, unwarily, take the “ specious intfusion of a craggy rock, on which they had hoped 
bait.” There is a small wretched-looking cabin con-| to cast their anchor, (for the water all around the 
tiguous to the sbere, and sheltered by an immense place was several fathoms deep, and the ‘waves spent 
etone of several tons weight, whieh, in. some revolu-| their fury in foaming and bellowing against the jut- 
tion of nature, bad become Getached from tts native ting sides of the shore,) Williams, always prompt in 
bed, and had rolled on until it received the com. | danger, stood up in the bark, with the flukes of the 
mand;—“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther?” anchor ready in his hand to cast from him, when he 
but the legends of gossip tales of the neighbourhood , conceived he was near enough to accomplish his 
do not fail to attribute it to the force of some giant P¥tpose. The moment came, he exerted his power- 
of olden times, end the traces of his fingers and thamb , fal strength, and effected his aim ; but, in the effort, 
are shown upon its weather-beaten, moss-grown sides, he lost his balance, and fell overboard; "never more to 
as proofs of the story. In this hut, whose ill-thatched ™S¢- Help from his companions was not to be looked 
roof seems searcely sufficient to keep off the rain. | fF, aight having covered all around in the gloom of 
drops, and whose misshapen windows, the frames of 
which are stuffed with an old hat, a wisp of straw, | abatement. 
and other such ready substitutes for that more costly They were compelled, in their own defence, to se- 
luxury, glass, serve not to allow the broad light of cure their little boat, their only means of support, and 
héavén to shiue in, but for the breeze to whistle fy from the “ pelting of the pitiless storm;” sorrow- 
through the chinks, and ventilate the soot-coloured ful, indeed, and the heralds of heart-rending intel- 
apartments,—lived the wife of Davy, and three fine, ligence to the cabin of their friend, where the wife 
ruddy children; ia their faces were the roses of un- | Of Davy, with her children around her, were offering 
tainted bealth, and their sturdy, brawny forms were Bp the vows and prayers of innocence and affection 
well suited to the fatigues imposed on them, Int the great God “who giveth and taketh away.” 
the summer season, they assisted their father-in all | Here was a scene which neither pen nor pencil could 
the purposes of his occupation, and, during the in. | portray—the intenseness of grief felt: the wife who 
element season of winter, were used to carry the pro- {pee lost a good husband, the children who have lost 
dute of their father’s nets to the neigh\,ouring town, '® dear parent—(but his were not sensible of their 
for sale. Their condition, however, was far better 10ss)—can alone formt an idea of it. This melan- 
than the general class of our labouring peasantry, cboly catastrophe I merely relate as a prelude to the 
and their cabin bore evident marks of that:—maiden s¢ene I'saw. ‘His body was discovered next morn- 
ray, ling, cod, and other fish, salted and dried, hung ‘ing drifting a short distance from where he met his 
up all round the ample chimney corner ; and, though fate, and brought to that home of which ‘he had'so’ 
the exterior was so forbidding in ‘its aspect, yet, in- long been the only support. saat 

ternally, the hungry traveller would stand a good|' Round the brow of a hill, in the neighbourbood of 
ebance of not being long without some relief. Davy, his cabin, I was walking, solitarily, when I met:a 
like most men'of the sea, loved ‘his can of grog as funeral procession ‘winding slowly on.’ It was the’ 


darkness, and the storm still raging without an 








pee neon nee] 
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snatches of his favourite sca-songs, with his Nan by | and a large Union Jack flag was thrown over it, in 
his side; it was his foible; but which of us is: free | stead of a pall. 


Curiosity induced me to inquire who was the yic. 


I bave strayed thus far from the original object tim to the fell destroyer, Death, when I learned the 


particulars I have just related. That he was a father, 
and a good one, I might know from the weeping 
wife and three children, who followed in the melan. 
choly train—The churchyard lay a short distance 
off, near the town of B—. It is situated on the 
sea side, and the frail relics of mortality, which time 
and decay may have brought to the surface of the 
earth, are often borne away, when spring-tides and 
storms are abroad. Here a grave was prepared for 
the remains of poor Williams, aud thither 1 accom. 
panied them. His body was consigned to the grave 
amid the shrieks and ‘sighs’ of his relations, which 
re echoed in’ the calmness of the evening air, ‘and 
the silent tears of malay of his associates. The time 
was well suited for such ‘a“metancholy scene, for'k 
was under the “serene and holy smile” of the Sab. 
bath evening. I remained to muse upon the whole 
tragic affair—silence was afloat, and there was no. 
thing to disturb my meditations ; for ; 

§ In hallowed quiet, human atir was hushed, 

*T would almost seem that the external world 

Felt God’s command, and that the sea wavéecurl’d 

More blandly, makiug/music as they rushed.”: “! 

Dublia, December, 1827: - ect anh GB 

—_—_—_—_—EEEEEEE 
FULD SPORTS FOR JANUARY. > 


a 
The pursuit of the grouse, a hardy and manly recrea. 
tion, has already ceased, December ‘breezes moaning its 
requiem: but partridge shooting-may, and will, be stid: 
followed; yet, excepting in situations where .they have 
hitherto been but little disturbed, the birds will not, 
generally speaking, admit. of the near approach of the. 
fowler. Pheusants in: extensive preserves. will. find em- 
ployment for volley upon volley of batts artillery ; thouzh, 
to the better good old-fashioned style of shooting, (we 
mean in the hedge-rows, and a field, with’ a staunch 
pointer, a clever setter, or a faithful setriever, as allies,) 
but little-execution will be done. © This'was.was sporti 
+the other, or new-fangled system, is-massacre!: In® 
robability, good wild: fowl shouting will be-to. be bad at the 
tter end of.the monthy the birds being sought for ‘prin. 
cipally’in the neighbourhood of fens and marshes. Wid. 
geon Teal, ‘and other ramifications ofithe wild duck genus, 
will follow hard wpon the arrival ‘of: the first: visitors. 
Woodcocks have shown @ fair average-as'to. nambers this 
year, and there are yet enough, and:to-spare,. forthe gra- 
tification of the shooter’s hopes, or the epicure’s feast-board. 
To hure hunting and coursing we consider. January: as 
peculiarly kind; the hares, especially if a week’s frost 
should occur to brace up their sinews, generally running 
more stout, and standing longer before the harrier, ar. 
even greyhound, than'‘at any other period of the season. 
The pursuit of the stag is also im its** newest gloss.” Fox 
hunting, the most famous, as it is the finest field sport in 
the world, now wears its highest feather. Everywhere 
the scarlet is mounted ; the cry of hounds in every district 
heard; whilst the melody of the merry-toned horn floats 
over hill and valley, covert and plain. ace tif 
For Anglers, this may also be termed a blank month, 
Roach, chub, and pike, may, certainly, be taken; but 
then, it is so rare an occurrence to find a favourable dayy 
and unfouled water, at this season of the year, that the 
labour is frequently greater than the peor 
pointment far beyond the pleasure of the fisherman's 
exertions. eo i 
A —_—_—_—_——_———— EEE SS 
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well as another, and never felt himself truly happy a remarkable: as it was principally composed of | aan 


pat when he charmed his boon companivns: with /éa men; the coflin was bosac by (war vailors, 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme} Ubermu-|txtreme| State of Remarks 
at” during | meter | heateu- jihe Wind oe 
non. Night. | moruiug [riug Day.| at noon. noen. 
Dec. j 
} 26730 261 44 OF 48 2. 56 «0 
2730 25] 46 Of} 50 .0} 54 O 
28] 30 48] 34 O} 34 O] 41 O 
29 | 30 30} 31 0} 34 0} 39 0 
30130 109 26 Of] 28 0} 34 0 
3145.29 80] 30 Of 42 01; 48 O 
1 {eo aol as ol ae of 45 0 
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«* «~ Py 
sine Arts. 
ON THE APPARENT DIRECTION OF THE EYES IN A 


PORTRAIT. 
[WITH ENGRAVINGS.} 
Abridged from an Essay in the Philosophical Transactions. 
eo 
BY WILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON, M.D,, ¥.R.8. V.P. 

When we ider the p with which we com- 
monly judge whether the eyes of another person are fixed 
upon ourselves, and the immediateness of our perception, 
that even a momentary glance is turned upon us, it is very 
surprising that tke grounds of so accurate a judgment are 
not distinctly Known. - Though it may not be possible to 
demonstrate what these are by experiments on the eyes of 
living persons, we may find convincing arguments to prove 
their influence, if it can be shown, in the case of portraits, 
that the same ready decision which we pronounce on the 
direction of the eyes, is founded, ina great measure, on the 
view of parts which, as far as-I can learn, have not been 
considered as assisting our judgment. , 

One might imagine that the circular form of the iris 
would be a-sufficient criterion of the.direction-in' which-an 
eye is looking, since, when the human eye is looking at us, 
this part is always circular, but cannot appear strictly so 
when turned in such a manner that we view it with any 
dezree of obliquity. But we cannot judge of exact circu- 
larity with sufficient: precision for this purpose, even when 
the whole circle is fully seen ; and in many cases we see 
too small a portion of the circumference of the iris to dis- 
tinguish whether it is circular or elliptic. In a portrait, 
though the iris be drawn truly circular, and consequently 
appears so in a direct view, still, in oblique positions, it 
must be seen as an ellipse; and the eyes-continue to look 
at the spectator, though he views them very obliquely, 
and sees them of a form most decidedly elliptic. — 

If we examine the eyes of @ person, opposite tous, we 
find the most perceptible.variation in the appearance of his 
eyes: in consequence of their lateral motion, is an increase 











and decrease of he yhie parts at the angles of orn = 
cent sition the two portions, are nearly. equal. 
pe ihe rie that pay hat losing neither right 


this we de \ 7 : a 
Ay left, but straight forward, in the direction.of bis nose. 
ff he turn his eyes to one side, we are made sensible of 
the change by a diminution of the white of the eye, by 
which alone we are able to estimate in what degree they 
deviate in direction from the, face to, which they belong. 

,But,their direction, , with re ference to ourseluce, is per- 
fectly distinct. from, this, In judging of which, even in 
real, eyes, we are not guided by the eyes alone, but are 
aided by the position of the entire face. In a portrait this 
can be Viored, by experiment. If apair of eyes be drawn 
correctly, looking at the spectator, unless some touch be 
added to suggest the turn of. the face, the direction of the 
eyes seems vague, and their direction will not appear the 
same to all persons. To the same person they may be 
made appear directed either to him or from him, by the 
addition of other features strongly marking that essential 
circumstance, the position of the face. ; 

The perspective form which correctly represents a certain 
pair of eyes in one position of the face, cannot be an exact 
representation of the seme eyes in another; but in cases of 
such slight obliquity as is usually given to the eyes ina 
portrait, intended to look at the spectator, the variation 
of the form of the lids from obliquity is less than the diffe- 
rence observable inthe eyes of different persons. Hence, 
a pair of eyes drawn looking at us, best'admit of, being 
warped from their intended direction by anew position of 
the other features of the face. , 

The converse of this may.also be. shown... Ryes drawn, 
Otiginally, looking a: little to one side, may. be made to 
look atius by applying other features in.a suitable position. 
But although adbanee of 20 or 30 degrees may be effected, 
aiurn_of. 90 degrees cannot be produced. , .1f an.attempt 
be made to carry the experiment beyond reasonable limits, 
so that the perspective form of the eyes is glaringly ill 
suited to the rest of the face, .the effect is impaised, but 
hot altogether lost. Some persons, much accustomed to 
drawing the human eye, who are in the habit of attendin, 
minutely to the shape of the lids, may. not feel the full 
effect perceived by others; but still the change of direc 
tion, that is admitted ‘by the generality of those who have 
nothing to warp their jirdgment, shows how little influ- 
ence the eyelids really have in giving apparent direction 
2 comparison with the more prominent features. 

‘The same principles which apply to the lateral turn of 


. 
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the face is pointed. downwards, the eyes looking at us 
must be turned upwards from the position of the face to 
which they belong. And if to eyes, so. drawn, an upward 
cast of features be. substituted for tae former, the eyes 
seem.immediately to look above us, 

When the turn of 3 pair of. eyes partakes of both incli- 
nations, so as to be in a. direction laterally. upwards, the 
alteration produced by changing the position of the: face, 
affords the most striking exemplification of the force of 
this principle. as may be seen in figs, 1 and & 

But the effect thus producible is by no means limited to 
the mere extent of deviation, as. total difference of cha- 
racter may be given to the same eyes by due representation 
of the other features. A lost look of devout abstraction, 
in an, yplifted countenance, may be exchanged for an ap. 
pearance of inquisitive archness, in the leer of a younger 
face, turned downwards, and obliquely toward the opposite 
side. The under eye-lid, which, in the former position, 
conceals #.portion of the ball of the eye, from an effect 
apparently of mere perspective, will, in the latter, seem 
raised with effort, and thus give the appearance of. a smile 
to the same eyes, if supported by corresponding expres- 
sion of the rest of the countenarice. These instances suf- 
iciently show, that the apparent direction of the eyes, to 
or from, the spectator, depends upon the balance of two cir- 

amstances combined in the same representation, namely, 
Ist, The general position of the face presented to the 
spectator; and, 2d, The turnjof the eyes from that posi- 
tion. 

With this previous, knowledge of the influence which 


the apparent direction of the eyes, we shall be prepared to 
examine why, if they look at the spectator when he stands 
in front of the picture, they follow, and appear to look 
at him in every. other direction. 

If we consider the effect produced by our change of po- 
sition with reference to any other p:rspective drawing, we 
find a similar permanence of apparent position of the ob 
jects represented with respect to ourselves, and cerrespond- 
ing change of direction with reference to the. plane of re- 
presentation, or to the rcom in which it hanges and we 
shall be able, tm this case, distinctly to trace its origin in- 
the simplest principles of perspective drawing. 

When two objects are seen on the ground at different dis. 
tances from us in the same dircction, one will’ appear, and 
must be represented, exactly above the other. The line 


and represents @ vertical plane passing through the eye 
and these objects. When objects that are at different 
elevations are said to be in a line with us, the strict mean- 


the eye would pass through them. . Now, since the upright 
line (drawn, or supposed to be drawn, on the plane of the 
picture, and representing a vertica} plane) will be seen yp. 





the eyes.and face,-apply-also-to instances of moderate in- 
¢lination of the face upwards or downwards. For, when 





the general perspective of the face in a portrait has upon {° 


joining them is an upright line on the plane of the picture, | 


ing is, that they are so pees that a vertical plane from f° 


of objects, even in the most oblique direction in which ths 
representation can be viewed, are still in the same vertical 
plane, and, consequently, will seem still to be in a line 
with us, exactly as in the front view}; seeming, as we mave, 
to turn, round with us, from, their first direction, toward 
any oblique position that we may. choose to assume. 

In portraits, the phenomena of direction with reference 
to the spectator, and corresponding change of apparent 
Position in space when: he moves to either side, depend 
precisely on the same principles: -A nose drawn direct 
in front, with its central line upright, ges direct 
to the spectator, although viewed obliquely: or, if tha 
right side of the nose is represented, it must appear directed: 
to the right-of the spectator in ell situations, and eyes that 
turn in.a due degree from that direction toward the spece 
tator, so as to louk at him when’ viewed im front, will cone 
tinue to do so when viewed obliquely. 

In any extended drawing, the lines of direetion admit of 
being clearly ‘marked in the relative position of objects 
at. different distances; but in portraits, the cifeumstances 
are legs distinct, for want of some visible matk indicatin 
thedireetion of the eyes. But if any object be represent 
in front of the picture, so that the centre of one of the 
eyes may appear to be exactly over it, we have then a 
marked line of direction, which, y its permanently ver- 
tical position, renders the relation of the appearances, in @ 
Portrait, to the corresponding phenomena in extended 


, views, complete. 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


To R. Wheeler, of High Wycomb, for improvements ow 
refrigerators for cooling fluids.—Dated the 22d of Nov- 
1827.—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To W.J. Dowding, of Poulshot, Wiltshire, for ime 
prevements in machinery for rollering woo! trom the card- 
ing-engine.—22d of November.—2 months. e 

To J. Roberts, of Wood-street, Cheapside, and &. 
Upton, of Queen.street, Cheapside, far improvements on 
Argand and other lamps.—24th of Nov.-—6 months. 

o J. A. Fulton, of Lawrence Pountney-lane, Cannon. 


‘street, London, for a process of preparing or bleaching’ 
ae t 


pepper.—26th of November.—6 mon : 

‘o J. Apsey, of John-street, Waterloo-road, Lan, bethy 
for an improvement in machinery to be used as a cubeti+ 

tute for the crank.@7th of November.—2 months. | ' 

To J. Jenour, jun. of Brighton-street, Pancras, forhie 
cartridge or case, and method of more adva' ine 
closing therein shvt or other migsiles for loading fire arms. 
28th of November.-—6 months. 

To T. Bonnor, of. Monkwearmouth Shore, Durbam 
merchant, for improvements on safety-lamps— b of 
December,—-6 monthty 
To.W.. Fawcett, of Liyerpool, ang .M. Clarke, .of; Ja- 
maica, for itrproved apparatus for the better manufacture 





right, however far we move to one side, and wil! coftinue 
to represent a vertical plane, it follows that the same st 


of sugar from the canes.—<éth of December.—6 monti-a 
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SMiscellanics. 


, NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

Ya Paris, on New Year's Day, which is called fc Jour 
@Rtrenncs, parents bestow portions on their children, 
brothers on their sisters, and husbands make presents to 
their wives. Carriages may be seen rolling through the 
streets with cargoes of bon-bons, souvenirs, and the variety 
of et ceteras with which little children and grown-up chil- 
dren are bribed into good humour; and here and there 
pastry-cooks are to be met with, carrying upon boards 
enormous temples, pagodas, churches, and playhouses, 
made of fine flour and sugar, and the embellishments 
which render French pastry so inviting. But there is 
ene street in Paris to which a New Year's Day is a whole 
year’s fortune—that is the Rue des Lombards, where 
the wholesale confectioners reside; for in Paris every 
trade and profession has its peculiar quarter. For 
several days preceding the first of January, this street 
is completely blocked up by carts and waggons laden 
with cases of sweetmeats for the provinces. These are of 
every form and description which the most singular fancy 
could imagine ; bunches of carrots, green peas, boots and 
shoes, lobsters and crabs, hats, books, wnusical instruments, 
gridirons, frying-pans, and sauce-pans; all made of sugar, 
and coloured to imitate reality, and all made with a hol- 
low within to hold the bon.bons. The most prevailing 
devise is what is called a cornet; that is, a little cone 
ornamented in different ways, with a bag to draw over 
the large end, and close it up. In these things, the prices 
of which vary from one franc (ten-pence) to fifty, the 
bon-bons are presented by those who choose to be at the 
expense of them; and by those who do not, they are 
only wrapped in a piece of paper; but bon-bons, in some 
way or other, must be presented. It would not, perhaps, 
be an exaggeration to state, that the amount expended 
for presents on New Year's Day in Paris, for sweetmeats 
alone, exceeds 500,000 francs, or £20,000 sterling. Jew- 
ellery is also sold to a very large amount; and the fancy 
articles exported in the first week in the year, to England 
and other countries, is computed at one-fourth of the sale 
during the twelve months. 

In Paris it is by no means uncommon for a man of 8,000 
or 10,000 francs a = to make presents on New Year’s 
Day which cost a fifteenth part of his income. No person 
able to give, must, on this day, pay ja visit empty handed. 
Every body accepts, and every man gives according to 
the means which he possesses. Females alone are excepted 
from the charge of giving. A pretty woman, respectably 
eonnected, may reckon her new > present at some- 
thing considerable. Gowns, jewellery, gloves stockings, 
and artificial flowers, fill her drawing-room ; for in Paris 
itisa custom to display all the gifts, in order to excite 
emulation, and to obtain as much as possible. At the pa- 
Ince the New Year's Day isa complete jour de fete. Ever 
branch of the Royal Family is then expected to make hand 
some presents to the King. For the six months preceding 
January, 1824, the female branches were busily occupied in 
preparing presents of their own manufacture, which would 
fill at least two common sized waggons. The Duchess de 
Berri painted an entire room of japanned pannels to be set 
up in the palace; and the Duchess of Orleans prepared an 
ee screen. An English gentleman, who was admitted 
suddenly into the presence of the Duchess de Berri two 
months before, found her, and three of her maids of ho- 
nour, lying on the carpet, painting the legs of a set of 
chairs, which were intended for the King. The day 
eommences with the Parisians at an early Tne, by the 
interchange of their visits and bon-bons. The nearest 
relations are visited first, until the furthest in blood 
have had their calls; then friends and acquaintances. 
The conflict to anticipate each other's call occasions the 
most agrecable and whimsical scenes among these profi- 
cients in polite attentions. In these visits, and in gossip. 
ing at the confectioners’ shops, which are the great lounge 
Sor the occasion, the morning of New Year's Day is passed ; 
a dinner is given by some member of the family to all the 
rest, and the evening concludes, like Christmas Day, with 
eards, dancing, or any other amusement that may be re- 
ferred. One of the chief attractions to a foreigner in Paris 
ra the exhibition, which opens there on New Year’s Day, 
of the finest speciinens of the Sevres china, manufactured 
at the royal establishment, in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
eailes, during the preceding year——Every Day Book, 
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Insect in Solid Wood.—We, some time ago, informed 
our readers, that the workmen of Mr. Atkinson, cabinet- 
maker, in Liverpool, in sawing up a log of hard zebra- 
wood, had discovered, in the centre, a large grub or ine 
sect, which we imperfectly described. The insect is still 
living, and the phenomenon is, in our opinion, so interest- 
ing, that we are preparing an exact engraving of it, which 
we shall soon present to our readers, with a more minute 
description of the insect than we gave when we first no- 
ticed its discovery. 


The SHiresive. 


“* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and impor- 
tant pations, it ts 'y to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.”"—JOHN LOCKE. 

“* There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON. 


aoe 

















¢% In our last we intimated that if our readers would 
refer to our 6th volume, page 243, they would find an ex- 
cellent recreation with cards. We are sorry to have occa- 
sioned considerable trouble by misquoting the page, which 
is 213. Our readers would do well to make the correction 
with a pen, to prevent useless researches. 


No. VII. 
VIVENT LES BAGATELLES. 
‘ —— 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES, &c. IN OUB LAST. 
Another Solution to No. 23. 
I think that I can, 
If you wish for a plan 
To plant your new grove, send you one ; 
But if it wont do, 
I shall not claim from you, 
Permission to see it when done. 


At each side, if you please, 
Plant three sycamore trees ; 
You may sit ’neath their shade in warm weather ; 
And three in the centre; 
But in order to enter, 
They must be rather closer together. 


I have placed, as you'll see, 
A dot where each tree 

Should stand.—Now may not I claim 
The permission you granted, 
And when your grove’s planted, 


Occasionally visit the same. 
ELIZA B. 


26. Because it is herring (her ring.) 

27. Because she is Mersey full (merciful. ) 
28. Because it is a corp oration (corporation. ) 
29. Brace. 

30. Carnation. 

31. Murmur. 

32. Palais. 

33. Tour. 

34. Compére, commére. 


NEW CONUNDRUMS, CHARADES, & 


CONUNDRUMS. 

$5. Great K, little k, and k in a merry mood ? 

36. Who was that scriptural king whose name comprises 
a father calling his son and the son’s answer ? 

37. What was the name of the person buried beneath 
the stone containing the following inscription ? 

So did he live, and so did he die; 
So, so! did he so? So let him lie. 

38. There is a certain word in the English language, of 
three syllables, containing only four letters, three of which 
are vowels. 

“Wo. There is another word, in very common use, espe- 
cially in epistolary correspondence, of only ¢wo syllables, 
and yet containing five letters, four of which are vowels. 

40. My first’s the guard of peasant’s lowly cot; 
And of my next is se om the lot; 
My whole a harmless form remains, 
Of iron !aws and slavery’s chains. 











USEFUL AMUSEMENTS. 


~a 

Question from Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic. 
Multiply 10ft. 4in. Spts. by 5ft. 8in. Gpts. decimally, so 
that the result may be the exact answer, which is 59ft. 
gin. 2’ 6” 6”, and the decimals not to exceed 8 places 


365 is cubed in the = very easy Wapion 
5 


1825 
12775 
133255 

666125 
4662875 


48627125 
885 is thus squared, 1925 


13475 
13475 


148225 
How are these operations accounted for ? 


Having occasion to pay for a goose that cost 5s. 6d, 

how must this be done, I wey Ra other coin thaa 

uineas, and the person of whom I bought it having none 
ut half-crown pieces ? CAM 


Go Correspondents. 


Tue PLaGvue 1n MANCHESTER.—In consequence of a note we 
felt called upon to address to our readers last week, we 
have received a communication from the writer of the 
Plague in Manchester, who observes, that he was surprised 
and hurt at our having called him “capricious.” He ine 
forms us that he has by him the whole of the manuscript 
of his romance; but that it requires some correction and 
revision before he can forward it tous. In a week or two 
he promises us the whole; but we are compelled to say 
that he assigns mo adequate reason for a procrastination 
which has so much the appearance of trifling with our 
readers, as to justify the expressions we used in alluding 
to it. If J. H. had been indisposed, or absent from home, 
he might have intimated as much, and thus have removed 
any suspicion that we had any share in the delay. We 
would behave with all due courtesy to our correspondentss 
but we, also, owe respect tu our friends and readers, and it 
was natural we should be solicitous to exonerate ourselves 
from the suspicion of being capricious, or disrespectful to 
those to whom it is our pride and pleasure to acknowledge 
our obligations. The verses which accompanied the letter 
of J. H. are reserved for our next. 

Lares is informed that the following note was, as requested, 
addressed to him in the Mercury, but was withdrawn, for 
want of room:—“ Lares is informed, that we fear that our 

establishment will not admit of any offer worth his a» 
ceptance. If he would himself make some specific pro 
posal, we could give a more definite answer.” 

One of our correspondents, who has sent us a charade on the 
word candle, seems to have forgotten that ded is not spelled 
dle. 

H.W. Js two favours have been duly received, and shall be 
disposed of according to uniform custom. This esteemed 
correspondent will find one of his former pieces in a pre 
ceding page. ; 

SUPPLEMENTAL SHEET.—Next week, or the following week, 
it is our intention to present our readers with another gr» 
tuitous supplement, in order that they may be no losers by 
the Music, or by the insertion of those articles which we 
occasionally copy from the Mercury. 

SONNET OF AN IMPROVISATORE.—One of our correspoudents 
has succeeded in the very difficult task of giving an English 
version of the Italian sonnet, which we re-published from 
the Winter’s Wreath, in the Kaleidoscope of Dec. 4 When 
the peculiar construction of the original sonnet is cons! 
dered, we think our correspondent has acquitted himself 
very cleverly., 

ScuiuLer’s Guost Serr.—In order to make room for two 0? 
three long, and, in our opinion, very interesting articles, we 
have postponed the conclusion of the Ghost Seer until nex 
week, when it will be brought to a termination. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER.—We shall next week give some 
further specimens of this work. 

VARIETY.—We shall have much pleasure in giving a place in 
our next to the excellent lines on Variety, by our London 
correspondent, #7. P. from whom we shall be glad to hear 
further, without the formality of paying the postage. 

An Antiquarian is informed that the article he recommends 
is already on our file, waiting its turn for inserton. 

Music.—We have in reserve several pieces of music, all of 
which, we believe, we have acknowledged. 
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